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Latin America in the World Crisis 


Mr. McBuRNEY: Gentlemen, where 
does South America stand in our 
struggle with Russia and her satel- 
lites? What positions have these 
South American countries taken in 
the United Nations? 


Mr. Taytor: All of the 20 Latin 
American nations are members of the 
UN and they have, as a rule, backed 
the United States in its power strug- 
gle with Russia. They have varied 
from time to time in their particular 
points of view, for example, in the 
re-acceptance of Trygve Lie which 
came up in October this year. There 
was opposition from the Latin Amer- 
ican countries, but for the most part 
they stayed together. 


‘Stand United’ 


Mr. STUNGEVICIUS: It is felt unques- 
tionably in the Latin American coun- 
tries that the Western Hemisphere 
is the last citadel of freedom in the 
world and if freedom is to be pre- 
served in the world, the Western 
Hemisphere must stand united against 
those who would enslave the world. 


Mr. Lietz: The most important de- 
cision taken, as far as the Western 
Hemisphere was concerned, was taken 
shortly after our decision on Korea, 
the United States decision on Korea 
when the organization of the Amer- 
ican States, comprising the 21 states 
of the Western Hemisphere voted to 
endorse the UN Council action to 
send military help to Korea. 


Mr. McBurney: They have voted with 
us pretty much? 

Mr. Lietz: They have voted with us. 
Mr. McBurney: Has their role been 
an active one, Taylor, or largely pas- 
sive? 

Mr. TAYLor: It varies on the issues. 
On some occasions they are very 


active. Uruguay has been active and 
where Argentina’s interests have 
been involved, Argentina has been 
active. 


Aid in Korea? 


Mr. McBurney: Have these countries 
given direct aid in Korea? 


Mr. TAYLOR: Colombia has a battalion 
of troops under training now. They 
have a frigate assigned and it is in 
Korean waters at this time. 


Mr. STUNGEVICIUS: You must not 
overlook the fact that all of the na- 
tions of the Western Hemisphere have 
voted in favor of the United States’ 
position on Korea. It is true that they 
must go through their internal proc- 
esses of law in order to reach de- 
cisions. Then there is the question of 
consolidating the various offers of 
assistance that are provided, and it is 
up to the UN. to determine to what 
extent it can accept these various 
offers. 


Mr. Lietz: Yes, I think that is true. 
Perhaps it is a commentary on our 
own difficulties that Argentina has 
decided she can’t send troops with- 
out the consent of her own congress. 


Mr. TAYLOR: There is one point to be 
considered from a military angle, the 
use of a large number of small groups 
of troops speaking a language which 
is not shared by most of the command- 
ers in Korea. This would create some- 
thing of a problem of coordination. 


Mr. JOHNSON: Only three nations 
have enough population to send armies 
of any strength to Korea and since 
we can’t count on our own support 
in Argentina, only Brazil and Mexico 
would be able to make much of a 
contribution from the standpoint of 
men. 

Mr. Lietz: It is evident there is great 
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good will when a country like Panama 
offers volunteers, transportation fa- 
cilities within her own country and 
actual bases within Panama for train- 
ing such Latin Americans as may 
wish to volunteer. 


Mr. JOHNSON: Such steps were taken 
in World War II. You will remem- 
ber, most of those nations either 
placed bases at the disposal of the 
States or assisted in patrolling their 
own coast and cooperated in every 
way possible. 


Communist Sympathies? 


Mr. McBurney: What factors, if any, 
tend to work against a cooperative 
political and military effort between 
the South American countries and 
the United States? Johnson, how 
strong are Communist sympathies in 
South America? 


Mr. JOHNSON: Frankly, I am not too 
worried about Communism in South 
America. Soviet trade and cultural 
relations have been fairly negligible. 
Communism thrives in countries where 
you have great industries and in most 
of the Latin American countries, in- 
dustry is in its infancy. The rural 
population would be more attracted 
by a program of land redistribution 
than by a collectivization of agricul- 
ture, or by sweeping measures of 
state control in general. The upper 
and middle classes in Latin America 
would be opposed to Communism and 
in those countries where there are 
dictators, the army groups are on the 
conservative side. I must say, too, the 
Catholic church would be opposed in- 
evitably to Communism. 


Mr. Liztz: I think there is another 
aspect to it though. Perhaps the high 
point of the Communist threat oc- 
curred about the year 1947 and has 
since declined at least in outward 
form, but there is, and it is well 
known, an almost continental warfare 
going on at the labor level. For in- 
stance, in April of last year a meeting 
of a Communist-dominated Latin 
American labor union was held in 
Montevideo. Two projects were an- 
nounced there as their program for 


the Hemisphere: First, an all-out at- 
tack on what they designated as “Yan- 
kee imperialism”; and second, in case 
of a war with Russia, deprive the 
United States of any economic sup- 
port in Latin America. 


Mr. STUNGEVIcIUS: I think it is sig- 
nificant to point out that the busi- 
nessmen of the Hemisphere have rec- 
ognized that the problem lies in the 
economic freedom of their respective 
nations. They have started a crusade 
for free enterprise which was voted 
upon by the Congress of Business of 
the Inter-American Council held in 
Santos. That crusade has gone to the 
analysis of the underlying problems 
and has promoted a better under- 
standing of the principles of indi- 
vidual freedom and of free trade and 
free economy. It has gone a long 
way toward the solution of these 
problems and these threats. 


Opposition in Unions 


Mr. Taytor: On the part of native 
organizations, local organizations in 
the Latin American countries, there 
is considerable opposition, however, to 
the attempt to dominate by the Com- 
munists in some of the unions. Then, 
too, the CIO and the AF of L are 
exerting considerable pressure, as they 
did in January at the Mexico City 
Conference, 


Mr. McBurney: I am wondering, 
Stungevicius, whether our Marshall 
Plan in aid to Europe has worked 
against South America and has tended 
to alienate South America? 


Mr. STUNGEVIcIUS: After the end of 
the war, the Latin Americans found 
that whereas they were selling under 
price ceilings, the price ceilings were 
removed shortly after the war in this 
country and the goods which they 
had to import had increased sub- 
stantially in price. At the same time, 
the emphasis had been placed on a 
reconstruction of Europe. Where did 
that leave Latin America? Latin 
America felt it was essential for its 
own self-preservation to develop its 
industries and rebuild its worn-out 
equipment and machinery, and there- 
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fore requested an understanding of 
its position in this country after the 
war. The situation can be summarized 
this way: Latin America felt that it 
had not benefited from the aids that 
were given to foreign countries; but 
the position of the United States was 
that a reconstruction of Europe would 
later relieve from the United States 
the burden of furnishing all the in- 
dustrial supplies to the rest of the 
world, and would also provide for a 
return to a more normal flow of trade 
between Europe and Latin America. 


Marshall Plan 


Mr. Lietz: I might add there was 
considerable disappointment after the 
announcement of the Marshall Plan 
when at the meeting at Bogota in 
1948, the same year, Marshall, our 
Secretary, told them that the Latin 
Americans could expect no help from 
that plan, that they must borrow from 
the Export-Import Bank if they need- 
ed capital, or else look to private 
sources for their investment capital. 
There are tremendous difficulties in 
that I think we will agree. For in- 
stance, in trying to get private capi- 
tal, many of these countries must find 
themselves under the necessity of mak- 
ing concessions. In our Puerto Rico, 
it has been found necessary to promise 
tax exemptions to some of these cor- 
porations to get them to come in, and 
that tax exemption is for a period 
of twelve years from the time fee 
company begins. 


Mr. STUNGEVICIUS: One of the prob- 
lems that has been stressed is that of 
providing an atmosphere and climate 
favorable to private investment in 
these countries. The Latin American 
countries have wanted to safeguard 
what they considered to be their na- 
tional interests, and this need of de- 
veloping assurances and guarantees 
for private investments has been of 
foremost importance. Now, if those 
guarantees are forthcoming and if 
currency exchange is allocated to 
service loans, and paid dividends, to 
allow the free movement of capital, 
then capital should be more inclined 
to come freely into those countries. 


That is certainly one of the problems 
that we have to solve. The business- 
men have tried through recommenda- 
tions to their respective governments 
to safeguard an atmosphere of free- 
dom as to flow of capital and to 
guarantee fair treatment of foreign 
investments in their countries. 


Mr. JOHNSON: There is a definite 
shortage of capital in most of the 
Latin American countries and for 
that reason, since they are dependent 
on exports of raw material, and ex- 
ports of a few materials which they 
are able to process, it seems that a 
stable economy can only be maintain- 
ed by receiving money from the 
United States or other nations. 


Mr. McBurRNEy: Are you men sug- 
gesting that we may have made a 
mistake in sending millions and mil- 
lions to Western Europe and neglect- 
ing our southern neighbors? 


‘First Things First’ 


Mr. TAyutor: No, I think it was a 
matter of first things first, and con- 
cern for the welfare of the world. It 
was not that Latin America was un- 
important, but it was essential for 
the future well-being of the world that 
Western Europe get back on its feet. 
Before the war, Latin America did 
not trade continuously with the United 
States and there was no reason to 
believe it would afterward. 


Mr. Liztz: I am inclined to agree 
with you on the basis of short term, 
if the crisis merits help for Europe 
at the moment. I still think we must 
not close our eyes to the necessity of 
long-term arrangements in Latin 
America. 


Mr. STUNGEVICIUS: You must realize 
that shortly after the end of the war, 
a survey by the Inter-American Coun- 
cil was made of the economic re- 
sources of the Latin American coun- 
tries. It was found in the nations 
who are responsible for 90% of the 
trade of Latin America, and whose 
population was 120,000,000, that their 
consolidated national income was 
equivalent to the national income of 
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20,000,000 Europeans and 5,000,000 
United States citizens. When you 
take that into account and think of 
building up the economic strength of 
this Hemisphere in the light of its 
tremendous natural resources, you 
cannot dispense for long the needs 
and potentials of the Western Hemis- 
phere. 


Mr. JOHNSON: The problem is further 
complicated by the fact that in Latin 
America, most of the nations don’t 
have business or too much business 
with their neighbors. They are de- 
pendent on the consumer in Europe or 
in the United States. 


Mr. McBurRNEY: We have been speak- 
ing here for a few minutes about 
some of the factors which militate 
against a close political and military 
effort. I am sure though there are 
many factors which draw these na- 
tions together. Johnson, do you think 
it is fair to say that these South 
American countries are pretty much 
committed to the democratic way of 
life, as we are? 


‘Democratic Progress’ 


Mr. JOHNSON: I am convinced of 
that. If you read their constitutions, 
you see that they are molded on ours, 
and even where there are dictators, 
they object to being called dictators. 
Too, it is necessary to remember that 
in many cases, the Latin American 
countries didn’t have the previous 
training in colonial government which 
the American colonists had. They are 
relatively young. They are making 
progress and I am certain no one on 
the panel would say there is a regres- 
sion—there is definite progress in a 
democratic way of life. 


Mr. STUNGEVICIUS: Johnson, as you 
are a cultural expert, you know the 
cultural development of Latin Amer- 
ica began earlier than in the United 
States, and it is also true that those 
nations were conceived and born in a 
struggle for the freedom of man. 
Their independence is identified with 
democratic principles. I think it is 
well to remember, for example, that 
Uruguay is a model of a democratic 


republic. When its new President 
Martinez Trueba came into office, he 
restated those basic principles which 
I think voice the feeling of individual 
freedom and democracy. 


Mr. TAYLOR: Uruguay is typical and 
yet not typical. Of all of the Latin 
American countries, it is perhaps the 
most devoted to the principles of 
individual liberties as we conceive of 
them in this country. The average 
American, a person from the United 
States would have no difficulty at all 
in adapting himself to the point of 
view of the average Uruguayan. 


Mr. McBurney: He would have diffi- 
culty with the point of view of the 
Argentinian? 


‘Constitution a Facade’ 


Mr. TAyYLor: A tremendous amount 
of difficulty, because even though the 
Argentinian constitution is verbatim 
in Spanish the American Constitution 
in many individual clauses, the mean- 
ing has been so changed in practice 
that it has little relationship. 


Mr. Lietz: I agree that the consti- 
tutionalism of Latin America is some- 
times a mere facade. You have to look 
deeper and sometimes, too, we are 
disappointed, as when there was a 
great deal made of the tremendous 
progress, as it was called, of democ- 
racy in Costa Rica and Colombia; yet 
in the last few years there have been 
serious dislocations of their govern- 
ments by revolution. 


Mr. JOHNSON: In spite of that, in 
most of the Latin American coun- 
tries you will find that their neighbors 
object to dictatorships. 


Mr. TAYLOR: Certainly that has been 
shown up or proved by the mass op- 
position of Latin American editors to 
the present persecution of La Prensa 
by the Peron regime. 


Mr. JOHNSON: In connection with the 
constitution of Argentina, I should 
state it has been so revised recently 
by Peron, it is no longer modeled on 
our own. He controls the courts, he 
is also to control the press, the radio, 
and mention has been made of his 
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fight with La Prensa. Most of the 
American journalists in Mexico City 
recently spoke out in protestation 
against his actions there. 


Mr. STUNGEVICIUS: We must realize 


| that the principles of non-intervention 


are binding in this Hemisphere. 


Mr. TAyLor: That is true. The prin- 
ciple was accepted in 1933 in the 
Montevideo Conference, and it has 
been continued ever since. It was an 
outgrowth of American intervention 
in the Caribbean primarily. 


‘Solve Basic Problems’ 


Mr. Lietz: To get back to the point 
of democracy for a moment, I don’t 
think we can discuss it here more 
than as an academic statement for 
Latin America until some of the basic 
problems underlying the situation are 
solved. I think when we consider the 
poverty and disease and illiteracy in 
those countries, we must come to the 
realization that no real democracy 
can work there until some of those 
basic problems are taken care of. 


Mr. TAyYLor: I have often maintained 
the basic principle of democracy is 
what you might call the “ideology of 
the full stomach.” Until you get that 
to a larger extent than we have in a 


| lot of the Latin American countries, 


you are not going to have practicing 
democracy. 


Mr. JOHNSON: Democracy depends on 
economic prosperity. 


Mr. TAyLor: And education. 


Mr. McBurney: How close are our 
cultural relations with South Amer- 
ica? 

Mr. JOHNSON: In recent years they 
have improved greatly. We, for the 
first time in the States, are aware of 
Latin America’s role in the world. 
J think the Latin Americans too, are 
greatly interested in us. The estab- 
lishment of information centers, li- 
braries, the exchange of professors 
and students have accomplished a 
great deal. Just last year, I think 
there were 3000 Latin American stu- 
dents studying in our universities. 
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We have film libraries and records 
which are distributed or they may go 
to the library to listen. I feel also 
that the Latin Americans, through the 
acquisition of English, are coming to 
know more and more of the States. 
There are thousands of Latin Amer- 
icans who are studying English. We 
have assisted in the instruction by 
holding summer courses for the teach- 
ers of English in the various Latin 
American capitals. I feel that our 
stock has gone up immensely in Latin 
America as a result of our cultural 
program. Just recently, Brazil be- 
came aware of the importance of this. 
In the month of October of the past 
year, Brazil signed a mutual con- 
tract with the United States and it, 
too, is embarking on a cultural pro- 
gram. We have recently established 
cultural centers in Paraguay and 
Montevideo, Uruguay. 


‘War of Ideas’ 


Mr. Lietz: I believe that is a fine sum- 
mary of the program, Johnson. I 
might mention, too, that it is on the 
level of ideas that we have to wage 
this war to a great extent. But on 
the other hand, there is a danger I 
would like to point out. There is a 
danger in these cultural relations of 
what might be termed the attempt to 
impose some kind of an official way 
of life or some kind of a way of life 
which we consider possibly the com- 
mon way or American way of doing 
thing's. 

Mr. TAYLOR: As long as we keep send- 
ing movies down there... 


Mr. Lietz: There is certainly a good 
way to get off the track. 


Mr. JOHNSON: Many of our novels— 
Steinbeck has been read down in the 
Latin American countries. O’Neil’s 
plays are given in the centers and also 
in the theaters, so I don’t think there 
is too much danger in their getting a 
false impression of the States and the 
culture, 

Mr. STUNGEVICIUS: We must not over- 
look that this should be a two-way 
trade in ideas which should include 
ideas brought to this country from 
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Latin America. Spanish and Portu- 
guese languages ought to be learned 
here and a better knowledge of the 
culture of Latin America would go 
a long way toward consolidating 
further unity in the Hemisphere. I 
think we should realize that our eco- 
nomic development is parallel to a de- 
velopment of ideas and the trade of 
ideas. 

Mr. McBurnrey: Are our economic 
interests complementary in the pres- 
ent emergency? 


Mr. STUNGEVICIUS: They are comple- 
mentary as to needs and they should 
not be antagonistic. Among the big 
imports of this country, 90% of the 
coffee comes from Latin America, 86% 
of the cane sugar, 61% of the oil, 
46% of the wool, some of it from 
Uruguay. ... 


Mr. McBurnrty: What do they take 
from us? 


Economic Situation 


Mr. STUNGEVICIUS: Forty-four per 
cent of the exports of automobiles and 
trucks, 40% of all textiles, 38% of 
all chemicals, 30% of all machinery, 
80% of steel and iron products ex- 
ported. I should mention that in 1949, 
the United States sold 40% of all its 
exports to Latin America and the 
importance of Latin America to the 
United States as a source of impor- 
tant raw materials will increase both 
in the defense period and subsequent- 
ly. The question is which will be 
given favored treatment, help for the 
industrialization of South America, 
or industrialization only insofar as it 
helps defense? 


Mr. McBurRNEY: How would you an- 
swer that question? 


Mr. STuNGEvicius: I think Assistant 
Secretary of State Miller in a re- 
cent conference declared the United 
States will favor the industrialization 
of Latin America first only insofar as 
it helps defense. I think we should 
not overlook the needs of the civilian 
economy of Latin America. In the 
plans that are now in progress, the 
economic development of Latin Amer- 


ica should be continued, if we are to 
retain the good will and the progress 
that we have been trying to con- 
solidate in recent years. 


Mr. McBurney: While you are speak- 
ing, you will forgive me for asking 
if the Latin Americans are paying 
as much for our exports as we are 
paying for coffee? 


Mr. STUNGEVICIUS: The Latin Amer- 
icans or Brazil? 


Mr. McBurney: It is almost a dollar 
a pound. 


South American Trade 


Mr. STUNGEVICIUS: We have found in 
Latin America that certain United 
States goods brought into South 
America went up almost three times 
as much. as other Latin American 
goods which were exported into this 
country. That is the case of coffee. 


Mr. McBurney: We are not paying 
too much for coffee? 


Mr. JOHNSON: Many of our organi- 
zations in the United States are con- 
vinced that this is not a program 
just for the war. For instance, Rocke- 
feller, through the American Associa- 
tion for Social and Economic Develop- 
ment, has contributed to the Vene- 
zuelan economy. They have inaugu- 
rated new works and improved the 
rural conditions of Venezuela. They 
have furnished some capital and even- 
tually, as soon as the Venezuelans are 
able to do so, the International Asso- 
ciation will withdraw from the coun- 
try and possibly proceed to another. 


Mr. Lietz: I think this formula you 
have given us, Johnson, is something 
that could be developed further. It 
is one of the outstanding difficulties 
with Latin America, as Mr. Stunge-_ 
vicius pointed out, when we import 
the raw materials from Latin Amer- 
ica, we help to keep them in a type 
of colonial economy where we re- 
quire them to send raw materials and 
we in turn send our manufactured 
goods. It is the resentment against 
that kind of thing that we feel so 
keenly in our relations with Latin 
America. 
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Mr. TAytor: One thing about our 
sending American goods down to 
Latin America should be considered. 
It is a problem, of course, of trying 
to get as much as we can to them and 
it is a problem of allocating what is 
available. After all, we may allocate, 
but at the same time in a war situa- 
tion, or semi-war situation such as 
we have now, only so much is avail- 
able. You can’t expect a political de- 
cision to affect what the physical 
plants in a country can put out. 


Danger of Economic Failure 


Mr. STUNGEVIcIUS: The danger of 
overburdening any one nation or 
group of nations with the financial 
and economic weight of war machin- 
ery designed to cope with the current 
world crisis should not be overlooked. 


~ We must see to it that neither the 


United States nor the other nations 
in this Western Hemisphere will be- 
come bankrupt or seriously impair 
their national credit. To open the door 
to an economic defeat from within 
would pave the way to extremist 
ideologies. 


Mr. Lietz: I think we must be tol- 
erant of their protective tariff, of 
their attempt to expand their internal 


- industry, even though maybe at times 


it does come into competition with 
ours. We must not always desire the 
kind of situation you have in the case 
of sugar, where an act of the United 
States Congress can turn some of 
these countries from rags to riches. 


Mr. McBurney: In discussing eco- 
nomic cooperation with South Amer- 
ica in the present emergency, on what 
basis should it be discussed, gentle- 
men? On the basis of equal sacrifice 
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for all? Or in terms of each getting 
what it can? 


‘Equitable Sacrifice’ 


Mr. STUNGEVICIUS: It is generally ac- 
cepted that equal sacrifice is essential 
for hemispheric cooperation. But we 
should understand that the problem 
of basic strategic materials, increas- 
ing them and assuring their produc- 
tion, providing for and increasing the 
transportation facilities, providing ef- 
fective distribution and _ balance 
through private business channels— 
these problems require our preferred 
and immediate attention in the West- 
ern Hemisphere for defense and the 
preservation of a civilian economy. 
Equitable sacrifice based on the rel- 
ative economic standing of each na- 
tion in the Western Hemisphere is the 
only way to preserve our way of life. 
Mr. JOHNSON: Brazil has just made 
the point that it is trying to get what 
is necessary so they can protect their 
own economic position. 

Mr. Lietz: I mustn’t allow us to for- 
get either the basic problem: For in- 
stance, the per capita of income of 
people in Argentina is $346; it goes 
down in Haiti and Equador to an an- 
nual income of $40, while the United 
States is $1120. 

Mr. TAYLorR: But you can get a good 
steak in Argentina for less than you 
can here. 

Mr. McBurney: How much direct 
military support do you think we are 
going to get from these countries, 
Johnson? 

Mr. JOHNSON: It will be very little in 
terms of men. In terms of strategic 
material, Latin America can produce 
two-fifths of the strategic materials 
which are needed... . 
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it can handle; Puerto Rico is stock piling skilled labor toward the event of a 
manpower shortage in U. S. plants. 


Colliers 127:18-19, Ja, 27, ’51. “We’re Building a Better Hemisphere.” J. W. 
WHITE. 


Living standards have been boosted by the American Association for Social 
and Economic Development. 
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Current History 18:8-11, Ja., ’50. “The Complicated Caribbean; Latin America 
in the News.” H. B. MURKLAND. 

The Caribbean area as a whole leads a precarious economic existence. 
Dictatorship is the traditional form of government. An effective attempt can 
be made to solve the political and economic problems of this area through 
the Organization of the American States. 


Harper’s Monthly 201:58-66, D., 50. “Venezuela Booms.” 


In the past fifteen years Venezuela has made tremendous strides forward. 
She is a shining example of successful use of the Good Neighbor Policy. 


New Leader p. 6-7, F., ’51. “How IROW Was Born.” V. ALBA. 

The Inter-American Regional Organization of Workers will function as 
the American section of the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
(ICFTU). This union is independent both of Communistic control and the 
numerous Fascist dictatorships of the Latin American countries. The 28 million 
workers of IROW are well aware of the dangers of Communism and will do 
their utmost to resist same. 


Newsweek 37:46, Ja. 29, ’51. “What Latin Nations Need.” 


Latin America wants to build up its own industries and needs technical 
assistance and industrial know-how. 


Political Science Quarterly 65:353-75, S., ’50. “Chile a Communist Battle- 
ground.” S. C. BLASIER. 

The Communist Party until 1948 has been stronger and more influential in 
the government affairs of Chile than in any other American country. Should 
there be a sudden depression or severe military disturbance, a mass uprising 
might sweep them into power. 


Scholastic 57:11, D. 6, 50. “Uruguay Holds Elections.” 
Uruguay has a better record for democratic government than any other 
South American nation. 


United Nations World 4:64-5, O., ’50. “Not Tomorrow but Today.” 


A brief survey of Brazil’s potentialities of becoming one of the great 
nations. A listing of both her assets and liabilities is included. 


United States Dept. of State Bulletin 24:8-10, Ja. 1, ’51. 
United States requests meeting of Organization of American States. Com- 
munism threatens Inter-American Security. 


United States Dept. of State Bulletin 22:1011-16, D. 25, 750. “Economic 
Aspects of Inter-American Relations.” E. G. MILLER, JR. 

More than half the value of our imports from Latin America consists of 
strategic raw materials. The welfare of Latin America is linked with that of 
the United States. 


World Affairs (London) ns. 4:83-98, Ja., ’50. “Which Way Latin America?” 


S. G. INMAN. i 
A summary of its political and economic condition, and its prospects. 
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